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The amateur gardener 
becomes a professional 
with SUTTON’S. SEEDS 


Tue “professional touch” in gardening 
—those richer colors, that extra profu- 
sion of luxuriant blooms, that amazing 
size of plants and flowers—is an impen- 
etrable secret to the average amateur. 
It no longer need be a mystery to 
you. Plant Sutton’s Seeds, England’s 
best, the choice of professional garden- 
ers the world over—and the surpassing 
beauty they achieve will be yours. 


Size, color, fragrance, vigor are in- 
herited traits, secured by years of con- 
tinuous, careful selection and propaga- 
tion of seed from perfect flowers borne 
by the most vigorous parent plants. 

Sutton’s Seeds are the result of over 
100 years of this scientific seed culture. 
To perform their miracles of beauty, 
ail they ask is good soil and usual care. 


Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide in Horti- 
culture and General Garden Seed Cat- 
alogue for 1936 is now ready. A book 
every gardener will prize. We will send 
it to you, with generous packets of 
these four English beauties, for $1. 
Salpiglossis, Sutton’s Chelsea Hybrids. 

finest strain in existence. 
Schizanthus, Sutton’s Large-flowered Hybrids. 

A magnificent range of unique colorings. 
Nicotiana, Sutton’s Crimson Bedder. A strik- 

ing bedding variety. 





The 


Calendula Chrysantha. 


Exceptionally large 
double flowers. 


Ideal for cutting. 
Or the catalogue alone for 35c, post free. 
Remit by international money-order to: 


SUTTON & SONS LrtTbD. 


Dept. C3, Reading, England 
A comprehensive selection of Sutton’s Seeds 
is kept in stock by R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
34th Street and Broadway, New York City, 
and by the Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Chio. 


SUTTONS SEEDS 


ENGLAND'S BEST 
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Garden Work for Early January 4 


PRESIDE salad is now in order. This is the time to send for cata- 
logues of nurserymen and seedsmen. 

Heavy, wet snow often breaks down hedges and specimen evergreens. 
It should be removed by shaking the plants, never by being scraped off. 

It is well to inspect the garden for low spots where water may collect 
and to level these spots as soon as this work can be done. It is particu- 
larly unfortunate to have water stand or freeze on the lawn. 

It is especially important to feed the birds during and immediately 
after a sleet storm. Suet fastened to the trees is very helpful. 

Clumps of rhubarb which were dug in the Fall and frozen may be 
forced from now on in a warm cellar but should be kept dark. 

Roots of whitloof chicory (French endive) may be forced in a dark 
cellar at intervals. Forcing roots may be purchased. 

The pruning of trees and shrubs can be undertaken now, although 
many garden makers in the north prefer to wait until March. 

The oxalis bulbs potted up in the Fall should be coming into bloom 
now. They will require plenty of sunlight and an abundance of water. 
The flowering season will be prolonged if a little commercial fertilizer is 
worked into the soil. 

This is a good time to look over the willow and poplar trees and to 
cut out branches which are found to be infested with borers. 

Greenhouse work includes the making of cuttings from fuchsias, helio- 
tropes and stevias, always from young wood. 

Geranium cuttings may be taken now, too, and seeds of verbena, 
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ageratum, petunias and Bellis perennis may be sown now, while hydran- | 


geas intended for Easter blooming should be given gentle heat. 
Tulip bulbs which have been rooted in a cellar or coldframe may be 
brought into heated rooms now. They make good growth after the turn 


of the year. 


Fuchsias which have been resting may be started into growth this 
month. 

It is wise to slip a sheet of heavy paper between the plants in the 
window garden and the glass on very cold nights, or to move the plants 
away from the glass. 

This is a good time to cut the scions of fruit trees which are to be used 
in making grafts later. They should be new wood and should be packed 
in sawdust or moss, entirely covered, in a cool place. 


It is important to knock the mummies from fruit trees, picking them | 


up and burning them. 

Hard wood cuttings may be made from garden shrubs, using the new 
wood. The cuttings should be reduced to six inches long, tied in bundles 
and packed in damp sawdust or peat moss, one end being exposed. 
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LY Bobbink 
& Atkins 


Chosen by experienced gardeners 
who select high quality Roses 
only. Prized and praised by be- 
ginners who plant Roses, antici- 
pating fragrant flowers — and 
seeing their highest hopes ful- 
filled. 


New Introductions 


Empress. H.T. Bright pink, tinged 
salmon. Richly fragrant. . .$1.50 


Barcelona. H.T. Dark crimson; 
double. Old rose fragrance. $1.50 


Mrs. Paul Goudie. H.T. Yellow, 
edged and veined with rose- 
BES hi wacws en acad caekaan $1.50 


Golden Dream. Cl. Large, rich 
golden-yellow. Remontant. $1.50 


Climbing Dainty Bess. One of the 
season’s finest novelties. 
Flesh-pink. 


Parcel post prepaid on cash orders 


Bobbink & Atkins Roses are 2-year-old, 
hardy, field-grown plants, produced by 
experienced growers and sold at modest 
prices, 


Ask for your copy of Amer- 
ica’s most complete Rose 
catalog describing nearly 
1000 rose varieties. FREE. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford 22 New Jersey 

















For Better Lawns 


and Gardens..... 


FLORIDA 
HUMUS 


@ High nitrogen content 
@ High water holding capacity 


@ ALL Humus — no weed 
seeds or foreign matter 





Mined and Manufactured by 


Florida Humus Co. 
Zellweod (Orange County) Florida 
Sales Office: 141 Milk St., Boston 


Write for free booklet 
Bo ee 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Chicago’s Garfield Park Conservatory 


Bipernrne: is extremely fortunate in having municipal con- 

servatories like those at Garfield Park, where much of in- 
terest can be found every month in the year, with outstanding 
flower shows at certain seasons like Christmas and Easter. 
The conservatories, propagating houses and frames cover 
approximately four acres. The collection of plants. numbers 
5,000 species and varieties, the value of which is estimated 
conservatively at $1,125,000. There are eight exhibition 
houses, several like the palm house, the succulent house and 
the fern house being devoted to plants of one class. Over 
100,000 plants are used each year for the conservatory dis- 
plays. The fact that these displays are appreciated may be 
judged from the statement that the annual, attendance ‘is 
600,000 persons, with a single day's attendance, while the 
chrysanthemums are in bloom, of 33,000. 

A free lecture guide service is maintained for groups of ten 
or more, and members of the staff often speak before garden 
clubs and other organizations. Members of the staff also serve 
as judges at flower shows, and eight of these men assisted in 
the judging at the annual Fall exhibition of the Men’s Gar- 
den Club of the Chicago Region, which was held at the Stock 
Yards Amphitheatre. A radio broadcasting service is main- 
tained, and articles are prepared for 78 newspapers through- 
out the state. 

There are also large conservatories at Lincoln Park and at 
Washington Park, which are included in the Chicago Park 
district. Mr. August Koch, the chief horticulturist, has been 
connected with the Chicago parks since 1912 and is a man of 
exceptional merit and ability. His assistant, Frank K. Balthis, 
is almost as well known. 


The Horticultural Society of New York 


A change in the lecture program of the Horticultural So- 
ciety of New York is announced for the evening of Thursday, 
January 16. Owing to the illness of Mrs. John Walton Paris, 
who was scheduled to speak on ‘“‘American Gardens of Note,”’ 
at 598 Madison Avenue, Mr. Richardson Wright is “‘pinch 
hitting,’ taking for his subject ‘‘Modern Gardens.’’ This 
should be a most enjoyable evening as Mr. Wright, while 
giving constructive information on whatever subject he 
handles, makes it also entertaining. 

At the January monthly meeting of the Society there will 
be, in addition to the regular exhibition of plants, flowers and 
atrangements, the added excitement of the presentation to the 
winner of the George D. Pratt Medal of Achievement for 
Professional. Gardeners, the second medal struck from the dies. 
The winner, after a year’s competition, is Alfred Reoch, gar- 
dener to Mr. S. Z. Mitchell of Oyster Bay, Long Island. The 
great satisfaction in winning in this competition comes from the 
fact that it covers an entire season’s exhibits and is competed for 
by the best growers. There are many congratulations for the 
winner and gratitude to the late Mr. George D. Pratt, who es- 
tablished the medal in appreciation of these men of maximum 
gardening achievement. 


Fruit Growers Meet in Connecticut 


The 51st annual convention of the American Pomological 
Society and the 45th annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Pomological Society were held jointly in Hartford, Conn., 
December 10 to 13. This was the first time in years that New 
England has had the privilege of entertaining the American 





The conservatories at Garfield Park, Chicago, are filled with blooming plants the year around but are especially attractive at holiday seasons, when 
bulbous flowers, Poinsettias and similar blooms appear by the thousands 
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Pomological Society, one of the oldest horticultural organi- 
zations in the country. 

In connection with the annual meeting of the two pomo- 
logical societies a fruit and flower show was staged in the state 
armory. The hall was well planned and the exhibits so ar- 
- ranged as to form a pleasing picture. Due to the late dates for 
a show of this type the fruit exhibits were not very extensive. 
The quality of the apples, however, was exceptional and 
many rare and unusual varieties were on display. 

In the flower section the Tow Path Gardens staged a most 
interesting section of a New England homestead. Peter Cascio 
of the Fernhill Nurseries built a rock wall garden which at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. The background was pleas- 
ing, the stones ideal for the purpose and the material well 
selected. A. N. Pierson, Inc., Cromwell, Conn., exhibited a 
group of cattleyas, cypripediums and phalznopsis against a 
background of unusual conservatory plants. 

The garden clubs took an active part in this exhibition. 
They staged a number of classes consisting of evergreen and 
berried material as well as cut flowers and flowering plants. 
Shadow boxes were used as a background for these arrange- 
ments. The plan for the hall was developed by Mr. Sherman 
Eddy, well-known landscape gardener, and Mr. Harry W. 
Stacy was the show manager. 


Monthly Meetings in Boston 


Plans have been made for a series of monthly meetings to 
be held at Horticultural Hall in Boston in January, Febru- 
ary, March and April. These meetings will be conducted 
jointly by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society and the 
Gardeners’ and Florists’ Club of Boston. An informal lecture 
will be given at each meeting. New, rare and particularly 
choice plants will be exhibited and described, and an oppor- 
tunity will be offered for asking questions. The meetings will 
be free and will be open to the public as well as to members 
of the two organizations mentioned. 

The speakers and their subjects will be as follows: 


Wednesday, January 22—Mrs. H. H. Buxton of Peabody on ‘‘House 
Plants and Their Care.”’ 

Wednesday, February 12—Mrs. Jerome W. Coombs of Scarsdale. 
N. Y., on ‘‘South Africa and Its Flowers.”’ 

Wednesday, March 4—Mr. Alex Cumming, Jr., 
on ‘“‘New and Desirable Hardy Plants.”’ 

Wednesday, April 15——Professor James R. Jack of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology on ‘Flora of Scotland.”’ 


The lectures will be given at 3 o'clock, but the hall will be 
open from 12:30 until 5 p.m. to permit interested persons to 
view the exhibits. 

The members of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
represented on the committee are: Robert Roland, S. J. God- 
dard, Herbert Branch, Raymond Smith, Edward I. Farrington 
and Arno H. Nehrling. The Gardeners’ and Florists’ Club is 
represented on the committee by William N. Craig, James 
Methven, George Palmer, Herbert Baxendale, William H. 
Judd and John Ellis. Mr. Roland is chairman of the commit- 
tee and Mr. Nehrling is secretary. 


of Bristol, Conn., 


Coming Lectures in Philadelphia 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society has arranged for a 
series of lectures to be held in the auditorium, sixteenth floor, 
1600 Arch Street, as follows: 


January 7—‘‘Daylilies: Old and New,”’ 
New York Botanical Garden. 
January 21—‘‘Exploring and Plant Collecting Beyond the Frontier 
in Northern British Columbia,”’ by Mrs. Mary G. Henry. 


by Dr. A. B. Stout of the 


February 4—‘‘Growing Plants Without Soil or Cultivation,’’ by Dr. 
Arthur C. Pillsbury of Berkeley, Calif. 
February 18—‘‘Wild Flowers of the Canadian Rockies,’’ by Mrs. 


Mary Vaux Walcott of Washington, EP: C. 

March 3—— Sen y for Americar Gardens,” ’ by Mr. J. E. Spingarn 

>.° eee Amenta, N.Y 

“All ‘these lectures wiil be illustrated, those by Mrs. Henry 
“< Dr. Pi Usbury with motion pictures. They will be held at 

3 prin, and ‘will:be oper’ to: “mernbers. 

Special lectures on plant material will also be given by The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society on Tuesdays beginning 
January 7 as follows: 
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January 7—‘‘Better Trees for Landscape and Garden,”’ by Professor 
Frank A. Schrepfer of the University of Pennsylvania. 

January 14—*‘Selecting Shrubs for Landscape and Garden,’’ by 
Professor Schrepfer. 

January 21—‘Insects of Trees and Shrubs, and Their Control,’’ by 
Mr. H. Gleason Mattoon, secretary of the Pennsylvania Forestry 


Association. 

January 28—‘‘Diseases of Trees and Shrubs, and Their Control,”’ by 
Mr. Mattoon. 

February 4—‘“The Newer Perennials and Garden Plants,"” by Profes- 
sor Schrepfer. 


All the lectures in this group will be held at 11 a.m. They 
are open to all on payment of $2.50. 

A third series of lectures will be given in Philadelphia by 
the local branch of the National Association of Gardeners 
with the co-operation of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society. They will be held at 8 p.m. on Tuesday evenings as 
follows: 


January 7—‘‘New Insects and New Insecticides,” by Dr. E. P. Felt. 

January 21—‘“‘Plus and Minus Foods for Plants,”” by Mr. H. O. 
Yates and Mr. Kenneth Henderson. 

February 4—‘‘Propagation of Evergreens,”” by Mr. A. O. Rasmussen. 

February 18—‘‘Fungi and Their Effect on Flowers,”’ by Dr. R. S. 
Kirby and Mr. Warner S. Hamilton. 

March ies Plants,” by Miss Anne Wertsner. 

The enrollment fee for these lectures is $1.00. 


A Course for Flower Exhibitors 


It is announced that the Garden Club Federation of Penn- 
sylvania and The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society will 
sponsor a course for flower-show exhibitors, to be given at 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., February 24 and 25. 
The program will be as follows: 

Monday, February 24, at 10:30 a.m., lecture, 
rangement,”” by John Taylor Arms; 2 p.m., 
Flowers and Textiles,” by Miss Lucy Taylor. 

February 25, at 10:30 a.m., a table setting with a showing of linen, 
supplemented with two tables arranged by two members of the course, 
supervised by Miss Hazel Heissenbuttel; 12:30 p.m., a small flower show 
arranged and judged individually by members of the course; 2 p.m., 
lecture, ““The Unusual in Flower Arrangement,” by Mrs. Walter Hine. 

The course is open to anyone on payment of $5.00. The 


charge for individual iectures will be $2.00. Applications will 
be received by the Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania, 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Design in Flower Ar- 
lecture, ‘‘Color Through 


Award of the Rhododendron Cup 


It is announced that the Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, meeting in London, England, has awarded the Loder 
Rhododendron Cup for 1936 to Mr. Alfred Rehder, curator 
of the herbarium at the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. This cup is awarded each year to the man who is con- 
sidered to have done most to arouse interest in rhododen- 
dron culture. It was given to Mr. Rehder for his writings. 
This is the third time the cup has come to America. It was 
awarded to Professor Charles S. Sargent in 1924, and to Dr. 
Ernest H. Wilson in 1927. 


Dr. Donald Wyman’s New Position 


Dr. Donald Wyman has resigned his position with the 
department of floriculture and ornamental horticulture at 
Cornell University to accept an appointment as horticulturist 
at the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Dr. Wyman is a graduate of Pennsylvania State College 
and went to Ithaca in 1929 for graduate work. He received 
the degree of doctor of philosophy in June, 1935. His work 
at Cornell has been more particularly with woody plant 
materials and his special line of research has been the effects 
of fertilizers on ornamental trees. 


Wild Flower Preservation Society 


The annual meeting of the New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society, Inc., will be held at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, on Thursday, January 9, 1936, at 10:30 in the 
morning. The meeting will be open to all who are interested 
in conservation, whether members of the society or not. 


REPORTING ON LAST YEAR’S NOVELTIES 


Records of their behavior in private gardens 
indicate their value for future planting 


America’”’ awards in 1935. They were grown in my gar- 

den under average garden conditions at the hands of an 
amateur. Of course, results may have been different in other 
sections. That is to be expected. 

The highest award in 1935, the certificate of honor, was 
given to the rust-proof antirrhinums known as the University 
of California mixture. My plants were very vigorous and 
healthy, with lustrous, dark green foliage. They produced 
good-sized stalks of bloom. The white was especially fine, a 
deep red and a red overlaid with gold were very good, but 
as in most mixtures some of the shades were inferior. The 
bloom, while good in quality, did not give the expected quan- 
tity, as the rust-proof ‘‘snaps’’ in my garden bloomed poorly 
after mid-Summer, and failed to give the good Autumn 
bloom that is usual from snap- 
dragons. Other gardeners reported 
that they had had better plants than 
flowers. It may have been that a 
rather wet season encouraged a too 
lusty growth of foliage. 

The zinnia seems capable of de- 
veloping a new type each season. 
The new form for 1935, that won 
an award of merit, gave flowers 
with curled and quilled petals. Fan- 
tasy’s blooms were too small for 
some tastes, but I found the rich 
bronze-red shades attractive and use- 
ful for flower arrangements; how- 
ever, personal preference goes to an 
clder type known as_ scabiosa- 
flowered. 

I imagine few gardeners who 
tried the pretty little Martha Wash- 
ington petunia will disapprove of 
its having received one of the awards 
of merit. The neat little plants, 
some nine inches in height, bore 
numerous dainty blossoms of orchid 
and purple. Small beds that are gay 
with bulbs in Spring need to be fol- 
lowed by a compact little annual 
that will bloom all Summer. This 
development of the nana compacta 
type of petunia should be most use- 
ful for such purposes. The blooms 
measured two inches across, and 
were delicate and dainty salvers, 
whose tube and throat were deep 
purple, with veining of the same 
shade netted over the orchid ground 
color. Set out in the latter part of 
May, the plants bloomed from mid- 
June until the first killing frost of 
October 6. This year I plan to use 
Martha Washington petunias to 
follow Spring bulbs in four beds 
around a sun dial. 

The third award of merit in the 
“All-America’’ selections went to 
Glorious Gleam hybrid nasturtiums. 
These nasturtiums received two 
awards, as the one called Scarlet 
Gleam was also a gold-medal win- 
ner. The apricot shades of some of 


"Tim is a report on the annuals which received “‘All- 





The Cosmos Orange Flare grows particularly well 
when sown in the open ground 





The Marigold Yellow Supreme is an exceptionally 
good cut flower with but little odor 


the Gleams were very pretty, and Scarlet Gleam certainly made 
a brilliant splash of color. All the Gleams had large full blos- 
soms, not really double but with overlapping petals, except 
a small per cent that did not come true, being ordinary 
singles. If given a loose, rich soil, they are like all nasturtiums 
in that they send out runners to ramp around over choice 
neighbors in a disconcerting way. 

The marigold Yellow Supreme, a gold-medal winner, 
seemed very popular with all who tried it. The fluffy heads 
of soft yellow were an unusually lovely shade, and the blooms 
were very large, actually measuring nearly four inches across! 
They were borne in the greatest profusion on healthy plants 
three feet in height. Yellow Supreme’s soft coloring blended 
delightfully with other flowers, making it a better variety 
for garden use than Guinea Gold, the brilliant orange of 
which usually finds its way to the cutting garden after a sea- 
son or two of fruitless effort to keep peace between it and its 
neighbors. Yellow Supreme is such an excellent marigold that 
it is difficult to see how the hybrid- 
izers can give us any better type for 
decorative use in the garden and as a 
cut flower. Its lack of the objection- 
able marigold odor will also increase 
its popularity. 

I was interested to note that the 
experience of the “Roving Gar- 
dener’’ in the July 15 issue of Hor- 
ticulture with seed of the cosmos 
Orange Flare coincided with my 
own. I, too, had the seeds sown un- 
der glass and had no germination at 
all. A friend gave me a few plants 
in early July that she had raised in a 
seed bed outdoors. I set them out 
with much skepticism, but Orange 
Flare settled down to the business of 
producing bloom right away, in- 
stead of spending so much time in 
making tall, straggly growth, as is 
usually the way with cosmos plants. 
These plants only grew some two 
and a half feet in height, with dark 
green foliage and orange flowers 
that appeared from late July until 
killing frost. 

The new offering of calendulas 
called Orange Shaggy, which also 
received a gold medal, proved dis- 
appointing in my garden. The flow- 
ers were of poor size and very 
ragged ii appearance. Other garden- 
ers reported much variation in color — 
and shape of the blossoms. It seemed 
inferior to Calendula chrysantha, a 
previous ‘“‘All-America’’ winner, 
with a pale yellow chrysanthemum- 
type of bloom which was very 
pleasing. 

Among the annuals given special 
mention by the selections council 
my collection included Dianthus 
laciniatus splendens, Celosia pyram- 
idalis Flame of Fire, Anchusa ca- 
pensis Bluebird and two double 
African marigolds called Golden 
Beauty and Orange Beauty. The 
annual dianthus gave flowers of 
rich, velvety crimson, with white 
centers and edged about with white. 
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The flowers were nearly two inches across during the first 
burst of bloom in June and the plants were from nine to 
twelve inches in height. The best bloom was in June and 
early July, with scattering small flowers until October. The 
rich coloring and large blossoms made this variety better than 
the average run of annual pinks. 

Anchusa capensis Bluebird had been used in the garden for 
several seasons, so was welcomed as an old friend. Its blue 
sprays of bloom throughout the Summer have proved very 
satisfactory. The clusters of deep-blue flowers with white eye 
were most attractive in combination with other flowers, either 
in a bouquet for the house, or growing in the garden. 
Anchusa Bluebird belongs in the rather short list of satisfac- 


tory blue annuals. 


—Elizabeth Seymour Rawlinson. 
Staunton, Va. 


NEW PERENNIALS TESTED 


| HAVE found the new phlox Columbia weak in stem, but 
the bloom more than compensates for this weakness. It 
blooms profusely and late into the season if the faded flowers 
are removed. When well established the plants may develop a 
stronger stem. 

The new dwarf hybrid asters were a great disappointment 
during the Summer months, as they became infested with the 
lace bug. Perhaps this was due to the drought at that time. 
Spraying with a nicotine spray helped some, and with the ad- 
vent of cooler weather, the plants quickly revived. Victor was 
the first to bloom. It is the dwarfest of the seven and blooms 
in early September, a mound of lovely lavender blue and not 
exceeding eight inches in height. The other six bloomed about 
a week later. Marjorie was the reigning favorite. It grew the 
tallest of all, a bright rose in color and seemed to be the most 
outstanding variety by popular vote of gardeners. The color 
held good until the blossoms faded. 

Lady Henry Maddocks opened quite pale in color, but was 
lovelier as the flowers aged. It was not quite as tall as Marjorie 
but lovely just the same. Ronald was planted in the rock gar- 
den in half shade and was next to Victor in height and color, 
a perfect mound of bloom, lavender in color. This would 
seem to prove that these asters may be grown in shade part of 
the day and that should be another point in their favor. All are 
hybrids of Aster dumosus and have come to us from England. 

I found that the new hardy Dianthus deltoides erectus is far 
superior to the old deltoides. It is a 
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to S. latifolius, as it bloomed sooner and did not require stak- 
ing. It forms perfect mounds of light mauve bloom and cer- 
tainly was a great favorite in the garden. This is also easily 
raised from seed and has proved very hardy, forming lovely 
rosettes of green hugging the ground. No protection is needed 
in the Winter, even in the seedling stage. This plant would 
also serve nicely in the larger rock garden. 

The gaillardia Torchlight is another favorite. The flowers 
are the largest of any gaillardia we have ever grown. They 
immediately draw attention because of size. Although all the 
plants are not identical, there are no plants inferior in the lot 
raised from seed. Another variety tried was Indian Chief, 
blooming in three months from seed. It is a lovely shade of 
red, more compact than Burgundy and smothered in bloom 
throughout the Summer and Fall. This is listed under annu- 
als in the catalogues, and we are curious to see if the plants 
will prove to be hardy. 

Another plant of great beauty is the salvia Blue Bedder, 
very easily raised outdoors if sown in the open in rows in the 
cutting garden or sprinkled in rows in the border. It grows 
one foot to two feet high and planted directly behind the 
petunia Pink Gem or any other pink compact petunia, it 
makes a lovely combination. Because it flowers the first season 
it may be treated as an annual. 

Now for the chrysanthemums, which bloomed better last 
year than ever before. It was the second year for Innocence, a 
Korean from the Bristol Nurseries. We had divided the plant 
in the Spring, making about a dozen plants. One plant was 
outstanding, being pinched back almost to the ground when 
about eight inches high. It was planted on a terrace embank- 
ment. The location was rather dry and sunny, and no atten- 
tion was paid as to the watering and fertilization. At bloom- 
ing time, it was a beautiful sight, a perfect mound four and 
one-half feet across with hundreds of blossoms. 

Of the 72 varieties planted, all bloomed perfectly in the 
borders with other perennials, receiving no special attention. 
Some were grown in half shade and clay soil and bloomed 
well but perhaps a little later than those in full sun. Aladdin 
grew in the shade and bloomed well. We have found this 
variety to be very hardy here, coming through the Winter 
with just the stalks and a little coal ashes for covering. 

The button type is very hardy also, not only the yellow 
but the red and bronzy varieties as well. Of the yellows, 
the following have been favorites by popular vote. Skibo is a 
prolific yellow, also Gold Nugget and 





rich red in color and the habit is ideal 
for neat edgings and fine for the rock 
garden. The foliage is heavier and the 
leaves wider than on deltoides. Its 
erect habits make it suitable where a 
sprawling plant is out of place. Seed 
sown in April bloomed in August 
and one package of seed produced 
about one hundred plants. The origi- 
nators, Allwood Brothers in Eng- 
land, send their seed enclosed in little 
tin cases to keep the seed fresh, so 
that germination may be perfect. The 
plants are about six inches high. 
There is another new dianthus, 
Loveliness, with a fringed mauve 
blossom richly perfumed. We found 
it much on the order of D. speciosus, 
about nine inches high. It also 
blooms the first year from seed and is 
very easy to raise. Few nurseries list 
this variety as yet, but it certainly 
shows promise in this section. Both 
kinds can be grown from seed in the 
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Metzi. Then there is Yellow Dot and 
Yellow Gem. In the shades of red and 
bronze there are Little Dot, mahog- 
any crimson; Little Bob, bronzy red; 
Little Barbee, tiny bronzy red and 
quite dwarf. Brown Bessie is a tiny 
wall flower, red and dwarf. The other 
varieties will be tested as to hardiness 
this coming Winter. 

The other decoratives and poms are 
lovely and are worth the trouble of 
lifting and putting in a coldframe for 
the Winter. By lifting the whole clump 
and packing closely with soil intact 
around the clumps, we have no trouble 
in storing about fifty plants in an ordi- 
nary frame. Then by covering with a 
little straw and covering glass over the 
top of frame, even the most tender will 
pull through. As this was the first year 
for some of the new Koreans, to say 
they were lovely is putting it mildly, 
and when all is said and done ‘‘Mum’s 
the word.” 








open or in the coldframe. 
We found Statice dumosa superior 


The Lady Henry Maddocks Aster has proved 
very satisfactory 


__ Mrs. George J. Vasumpaur. 
Western Springs, III. 


JUDGING AMATEUR FLOWER SHOWS 


It may be that good judges are born and not 
made, but a little guidance will not be amiss 


pamphlet on the judging of flower shows which has just 

been published, there will be greater uniformity, fewer 
misunderstandings, more satisfied exhibitors and a smaller 
number of maligned judges. This pamphlet is the work of the 
National Council of State Garden Clubs. It is called ‘Judging 
the Amateur Show,”’ a self-explanatory title. The pamphlet 
was prepared under the direction of Mrs. Jerome W. Coombs 
of Scarsdale, N. Y., heading a committee representing each of 
the seven regions into which the country has been divided. 
It is expected to become the text book of garden-show com- 
mittees throughout the United States, particularly those 
conducted by garden clubs. 

The pamphlet covers 62 pages and is bound in attractive 
green covers. It contains few unnecessary words. Even the 
preamble is extremely brief, merely stating the proposition 
that flower shows are meant to be educational and beautiful, 
thet they should include flower arrangements as well as the 
showing of choice plants, that the novice should be encour- 
aged and that every flower show should have a high ideal. 

Then comes a long list of practical suggestions. First, the 
duties of the classification committee are made plain. Flower 
shows are staged under pressure, and yet the classification 
committee must see that the exhibits conform to the schedule 
and that entries are placed where they belong. Moreover, the 
members of the committee must know plants. If a late early- 
flowering tulip appears in a class calling for Darwin tulips, the 
entry must be disqualified. This must happen, too, if an extra 
flower appears. If a foxglove, which is a biennial, and a helio- 
trope, which is a tender shrub, appear in a collection of annu- 
als, disqualification must follow. If a class calls for a collection 
of bulbous flowers and says nothing about crocuses, the pres- 
ence of the latter must disqualify an exhibit, inasmuch as a 
crocus grows from a corm. 

Perhaps this last item is open to debate. Every catalogue 
and most books include crocuses among the true bulbs without 
calling attention to the fact that they are really corms. The 
amateur cannot well be blamed if he fails to make the distinc- 
tion. Most judges would also fail in this respect. Of course, 
a show committee can get around this difficulty by asking for 
‘‘a collection of bulbous flowers, including crocuses,” if they 
think of doing so. 


2 GARDEN clubs will follow the suggestions made in a 


The Judges in Action 


T IS recommended that the judges should not be chosen 
from a local group except for small monthly shows. Three 
kinds of judges are needed—those who know flowers, for the 
cultural classes; those who understand the art of flower ar- 
rangement; such specialists as are needed for rock gardens or 
similar exhibits. 

It is stated that amateur judges do not accept fees for judg- 
ing, but are usually entertained at luncheon. It is customary 
to offer to pay transportation if judges come from a distance. 
Judges should be chosen with care. Not all are good who 
think they are. A passing mark from a judges’ course means 
only that the person has a foundation of information. In spite 
of this foundation, some persons will never make good judges. 
Nevertheless, it is wise for those who wish to judge to take a 
judges’ course. 

Judges’ names should not be given out beforehand. Certain 
persons who judge frequently are known to have preferences, 
and the temptation to play up to them is almost irresistible. 
Clerks should be on hand to accompany the judges with entry 
books, score cards, pencils and extra schedules. They should 
speak only when spoken to and never volunteer information. 

Good-sized cards placed conspicuously and clearly lettered, 


giving the schedule directions and classes, prove a great help 
to the judges and the public alike. 

Judges must put away all personal preferences. They may 
dislike purple and have an intense aversion to petunias, and 
yet they must be as fair to purple petunias as to all other 
flowers. A judge must be fearless but tactful. If a club is giv- 
ing its first show, if the weather has been bad or if other 
circumstances militate against good blooms, those facts should 
be taken into account. Nevertheless, judges must not be too 
gracious. It is the unusual circumstances which show the good 
gardener. The decisidn of the judges should be final. After 
they depart, no award may be changed. Protests, if any, must 
be made before the judges leave. 

The use of point scoring is valuable to the inexperienced 
judge and in cases of close judging. It may not prove practical 
in small shows where time is pressing. More judges are needed 
when scoring is practiced than when it is not. Nevertheless, 
large collections, gardens and large displays should always be 
scored. 

Table arrangements should be judged by sitting in a chair. 
Tables for small functions should be so decorated that the 
arrangement will not hide the view of the person sitting 
opposite. 

There should be only one entry in each class, except for 
novelties. Judges have nothing to do with deciding whether 
the persons are in an amateur class or whether the flowers have 
been grown by the exhibitor. Such decisions are for the com- 
mittee. Judges are expected to always sign their reports, and 
the committees will welcome suggestions from them. 


Show Terms Defined 
EVERAL pages in the book are devoted to definitions, 
showing what is meant by harmony, tone, rhythm, bal- 
ance, texture and the like. The word artistic, commonly used, 
means, according to Mrs. Coombs, an exhibit which shows 
taste or skill in conformity with the accepted rules of design. 

Baskets are not considered very desirable for use in flower 
shows, but if used, should always have a handle. 

A novelty is defined as a plant not yet introduced to com- 
merce, although in amateur shows the term is often used for 
flowers of recent introduction. ‘‘Recent introduction” is a 
better term in that event. 

Originality means the use of uncommon material or of 
common material in an unusual way. It does not mean 
bizarre. 

Seasonability means the choice of materials which grow 
and bloom naturally in one place at the same time. Incidentally, 
this word is not in the dictionary, but it will be after being 
used at flower shows a few years. 


“Helps” for Judges 

HERE are explicit instructions for staging modern set- 

tings, miniature arrangements, Japanese arrangements and 
the like. The merits and the faults to be considered in straight 
classes are listed at length, and will prove extremely helpful to 
amateur judges. This also applies to vegetables, and there are 
notes on exhibiting and judging fruit as recommended by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Finally, there are several pages devoted to classifications and 
points used by special plant societies and to scales of points 
which are suggested for many types of exhibits. Likewise, 
there are sample judges’ sheets of several kinds. A complete 
index adds to the value of the book, and great credit must be 
given Mrs. Coombs and the members of her committee for the 
great amount of valuable information which they have 
assembled and the useful way in which they have presented it. 
The pamphlet sells for fifty cents, with a reduction for twelve 
or more copies, and may be obtained from the headquarters of 
the National Council of State Garden Clubs, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 
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“ROCK GARDEN PLANTS’’* 


HE publication of “‘Rock Garden Plants’’ by Clarence 

Elliott marks a milestone in the development of rock 
garden literature. In the 20 years since the completion of the 
manuscript of ‘“The English Rock Garden,’’ hundreds of new 
species have been introduced, cultural methods then in their 
infancy have been tested more fully, and new types of treat- 
ment have been developed. Throughout this period, Farrer’s 
tremendous work has been supplemented only by notes in the 
horticultural periodicals, which are often difficult of access. 
To Mr. Elliott belongs, it would seem, the honor of produc- 
ing the first fairly comprehensive record of recent progress in 
rock gardening. 

At first glance, the book is rather unimpressive: after four 
pages of introduction, the plants under discussion are treated 
alphabetically by genera, and a hasty examination shows that 
the list of species is far from complete. Only after a careful 
reading does one realize the immense value of the material 
which Mr. Elliott has chosen to include. 

The preface sets forth clearly the scope of the book. Only 
those plants which the author has grown (with a few excep- 
tions), and only those which he feels are of outstanding merit 
in the rock garden, are honored with a place in his pages. His 
own opinion is the only one which appears, and he has scant 
regard for tradition. His failures are recorded as honestly as 
his successes, and when offering suggestions for the treatment 
of a plant with which he has had trouble, he leaves no doubt 
as to the uncertain value of his advice. Of course, not all read- 
ers will agree with him regarding the culture of many species, 
and more will protest at the omission of plants which he pre- 
sumably feeis are undeserving (or can it be that he has never 
tried them?), but they will search long for praise of a species 
of doubtful merit. For the inexperienced, the book will be an 
invaluable guide in selection of material. 

The 37 pages devoted to the genus saxifraga are probably 
the outstanding feature of the book, for here are listed not 
only all the more common, but most of the desirable species 
and hybrids, so that a name not mentioned here may be safely 
ignored. 

Enthusiasts who mourn the brevity of American lists in 
contrast to the pages of names which appear in English cata- 
logues, will derive much consolation from his discussion. Of 
the extensive Kabschia section in particular, most of the forms 
which Mr. Elliott rates highly can be obtained in this coun- 
try, including all except one of the pink and red hybrids. 

Perhaps it is fortunate that we cannot obtain an up-to-date 
collection of the hybrids appearing in foreign lists, for it seems 
apparent that Saxifraga irvingi and Myra still remain the best 
of all. 

The treatment of primula is rather disappointing, for Mr. 
Elliott is clearly no ardent enthusiast, and those who seek 
enlightenment regarding the newer introductions of Forrest, 





**Rock Garden Plants,"’ by Clarence Elliott. Published by Longmans, Green &% Co., New 
York, N. Y. Price $3.00. 
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Kingdon Ward and Rock, will find little help here. However, 
the cultural needs of Primula allioni are set forth at length, 
and the many-named hybrids which fall under the name of 
P. pubescens are discussed in unusual detail. 

Of Gentians, likewise, only a few names appear, although 
light is thrown on several of the new hybrids. American 
plants receive little notice, with the exception of the genera 
phlox, pentstemon and lewisia. This is disappointing, for one 
is curious to learn of the behavior of these troublesome species 
under English conditions. Lovers of sedum and campanula 
will find much information, and the best members of the 
lesser genera (except, again, the newer Himalayan and New 
Zealand introductions) , are quite fully recorded. Many pages 
are devoted to the discussion of plants which Mr. Elliott has 
brought back from South America, species for the most part 
untested in this country. Most of the smaller shrubs, with 
the exception of daphne, are omitted on the ground that they 
are beyond the scope of the book. 

Of particular value are the notes on propagation, and the 
occasional warnings that certain plants can be multiplied only 
by an expert. Previous publications have been sadly lacking 
in information of this sort, which is of vital importance to 
experimenters. It is well enough to gamble with cuttings and 
divisions of the commoner species, but when only one or two 
plants of some rarity are available, propagation is often 
avoided because of the danger of losing the entire stock. For 
the information on this subject alone, ‘‘Rock Garden Plants’’ 
is of unique value. 

Strangely enough, the cultural advice seems for the most 
part directly applicable to American conditions. At least, in 
this reviewer's garden, in the hills near Ithaca, most of the 
plants thrive in soils and exposures very similar to those 
which Mr. Elliott recommends. The notes on hardiness are 
well worth observing, for rarely does he proclaim a plant as 
hardy which will not survive the severe weather of central 
New York, and at least one species he finds tender has shown 
signs of life here after a very trying Winter. 

The style is as informal and humorous as that which has 
distinguished the Elliott catalogues, and the descriptions are 
frequently enlivened by personal reminiscences. Rather irri- 
tating at times are the uncomplimentary references to the 
opinions of rock garden celebrities, particularly Farrer and 
Correvon. One wonders if such references are necessary in a 
book of this character. 

In the preface, Mr. Elliott has promised another volume, 
to be devoted to the more technical details of construction, 
and of sink gardens and alpine houses. It is to be hoped that 
he will be as successful in his treatment of these prosaic topics 
as he has been in his discussion of the plants themselves. Not 
since Farrer’s day has England produced so fascinating an 
account of the “‘little people of the hills.’’ 


—C. R. Worth. 
Groton, N. Y. 


LIBRARY ACCESSIONS IN BOSTON 


tx following books have been added to the Library of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


Almanac for moderns, by D. C. Peattie. N.Y., Putnam, 1935. 

Big trees of California, by G. Pinchot. Wash., Gov’t printing office, 
1900. (U.S.D.A. Div. of forestry, Bull. 28) 

Flower and table arrangements, by E. L. Murphy. Detroit, Laughing 
Dragon Press, 1935. 

Four hedges: a gardener’s chronicle, by Clare Leighton. N.Y., Mac- 
millan, 1935. 

— in the house, by H. Van P. Wilson. N.Y., Leisure League, 

om + by the Scottish Rock Garden Club. Edinburgh, the 

ub, : 

—— of Gardening in Scotland, by E. H. M. Cox. Lond., Chatto, 
Inside my garden gate; ed. by J. A. Latimer. 
ed., 1935. (A garden recording notebook) 
1001 garden questions answered; 2d ed. rev., by A. C. Hottes. N.Y., 

DeLaMare, 1935. 
Our American maples, by M. C. Finlay. N.Y., Georgian. 
Romance of gardening, by F. K. Ward. Lond., Cape, 1935. 


Mamaroneck, N.Y., the 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 





HAVE an interesting note from Mr. George Gilmer of Char- 

lottesville, Va., about three clumps of daylilies which he 
received from Chattanooga, Tenn., on June 17 last year. 
Evidently he desired to make as many plants as possible, for 
he subdivided these clumps into such small divisions that each 
one had just one bud with a little root. He planted them, and 
what was left of the tops promptly disappeared. 

Mr. Gilmer says that he expected to see nothing more of 
these daylilies until next Spring, but to his surprise, they 
soon came up, flower stalks appearing in August. By the first 
week in September they were in bloom and a few flowers were 
to be found until November 22, when a hard frost killed 
all the unopened buds. 

Now, the records show that these daylilies had finished 
blooming at the time they were dug. What made them bloom 
again? Perhaps mid-Summer transplanting will induce Fall 
blooming. What effect will it have on the plants themselves? 
What will happen this year? These are interesting specula- 
tions, but perhaps somebody can give the answer in advance. 


TEPHEN J. HARMELING states (Horticulture, Novem- 
ber 1) that Lilium candidum rarely produces seed. That is 
substantially true in Europe as I never knew it to seed naturally 
in England, although in hot seasons seeding has been recorded, 
but in a New Jersey garden, L. candidum has never failed to 
seed during the past 15 years. L. testaceum has never even 
attempted to make a pod. L. hansoni has many times formed 
pods, but until the present year nothing but chaff has devel- 
oped. An odd fact about the L. candidum seed is that while I 
have sown lots of it outside and it has germinated freely the 
following year, I have never succeeded in carrying the young 
bulbs to flowering size, all disappearing, due either to disease 
or mite. The latter is a serious pest on lily bulbs no species 
being immune to its attack except perhaps L. tigrinum. Having 
lost many hundreds of seedling lilies raised in the open I have 
this season sown various sorts in pots in hopes of better 
success. 


i WAS my good fortune to attend the Autumn exhibition 
of the Horticultural Society of New York at the 

Museum of Natural History in that city. Being a 
privileged person, I was allowed to enter the hall 
while the judging was in progress. Immediately, 
my eyes fell upon a bevy of attractive young 
women, each carrying a tray held by a cord which 
passed around the neck. They were obviously per- 
forming some necessary function but seemed rather 
out of place at a flower show. I soon learned, how- 
ever, that these young women were clerks working 
with the judges and that the trays held the gummed 
stickers which were to be pasted onto the various 
winning exhibits. A shallow dish in the center of 
each tray contained a sponge for moistening the 
labels. 

It seems that this new method of lightening the 
work of the girls had been devised after many ex- 
periments and was proving highly successful. ‘The 
device is very inexpensive to make, the serving 
trays being obtained at a ten-cent store. The open- 
ings in the trays were fitted with tin receptacles 
from the same store. A different label was assigned 
to each receptacle, from which the girl could lift 
and attach it in a jiffy. No doubt this plan will 
receive careful consideration by those conducting 
other shows. 


= 
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eo was recently made to the new hybrid dian- 
thus Delight, a cross between Sweet Wivelsfield and 
Dianthus roysi. I was privileged to test this new dianthus this 
season and at the moment of writing, November 30, odd 
flowers are still present. Having foliage similar to Sweet Wiv- 
elsfield but more compact habit. the plants of Delight carry 
exceedingly bright large flowers mostly single. The red shades 
are exceedingly vivid. 

The raisers offer it as an annual but I anticipate that the 
plants will prove as perennial as Sweet Wivelsfield, especially 
if propagated from cuttings and carried over in a frame. The 
seed was sown in the greenhouse in March and the first flowers 
appeared in July. During the very hot weather the plants 
stopped blooming but this was possibly due to the fact that 
they were in a rather too shady position for dianthus. De- 
light is a decided break and will, I am sure, win much favor. 


AM interested to find the Geneva (N. Y.) experiment 

station is falling into line with some of the newer theories 
about the growing of apple trees—theories which would have 
been considered heretical a few years ago. Station experiments 
showed that after young apple trees are properly started, little 
pruning will, in most cases, produce stockier trees having a 
greater bearing area than trees that are heavily pruned. 
The little-pruned trees bloomed at an earlier age and more 
profusely than did the heavily pruned trees, and they usually 
set fruit earlier and in greater quantity. A comparison of 
Winter and Summer pruning was also included in the 
experiment. Little, if any, difference could be noted between 
trees pruned during the Winter months and those pruned 
between the last of July and the middle of August, but 
Winter pruning is advocated as being more convenient, as 
a rule. 

It was found that trees trained to a low-headed type of 
growth are to be preferred. One lot of trees was trained so that 
the lowest branches were about 40 feet from the ground 
and another lot so that the lowest branches were not more 
than 20 inches from the ground. 

After ten years, the low-headed trees were found to be 
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much better established near the surface of the ground and 
thus offered greater resistance to the wind than did the high- 
headed trees—an important advantage in exposed localities. 


HEODOR C. THOMSON has a good word for Scilla 

sibirica but makes no mention of its varietal form Spring 
Beauty. Well known in England, this variety is almost un- 
known here. It makes bulbs above the average size and in 
growth is much stronger. The flowers are large and carried 
well above the foliage. A couple of years ago a western 
florist grew several hundred pans of this variety, the whole 
being booked by a large store. The following year, the same 
grower was induced to buy the ordinary S. sibirica, the price 
being lower, but when the pans came into flower the store- 
keeper who so quickly snatched up the previous year’s supply, 
would not take any, their inferiority being too obvious. 


THE COTONEASTERS IN WISCONSIN 


CF ALL the cotoneasters being grown in Wisconsin, Coto- 
neaster songarica is becoming the most popular. Rec- 
ommended for trial by the Wisconsin Horticultural Society 
in 1931, a number of members purchased the shrub and now 
all report satisfactory results as to hardiness, vigor of growth 
and beauty, where a tall-growing shrub is needed. 

Ernest Wilson says of it in “More Aristocrats of the Gar- 
den,” ‘‘If the grey-green leaves do not afford sufficient contrast 
to show off the flowers to advantage, ample amends are made 
in September when the whole plant is necklaced in coral-pink. 
The fruit is relatively large and so abundantly produced that 
the stems appear as ropes of beads.’’ This we have found to be 
true. The shrub will reach a height of ten feet in about three 
years. 

—H. J. Rahmlow. 
Madison, Wis. 
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FLORIDA PLANTS IN WINDOW GARDENS 


Y VISIT to Florida in 1933 with the National Council 

introduced me to a new world of plants, and since then 

I have been testing many of them for the window garden. 

Some have been happy in their northern home; others refuse 
to accept the new conditions and either sulk or die. 

My first Florida plant was the Brazilian pepperbush, 
Schinus terebinthifolius, a tall shrub with dark green, com- 
pound leaves and large, thick clusters of scarlet berries, which 
are used for Christmas decorations. Florida gardeners were 
sure it would fruit indoors, but it has not done so, although 
it has grown, in two years, from a tiny plant in a two-inch 
pot to a six-foot specimen. It will spend this Winter in the 
cellar. 

The best of all the Florida plants is the blue sage, Dedala- 
canthus nervosus. The dark green leaves are deeply veined, 
and the axillary spikes of gentian-blue flowers in January or 
February give a new color for the window garden. It is an 
easy grower in a sunny window, in light, rich soil, but needs 
plenty of water, as do most of the Florida plants. 

Russelia juncea has been disappointing. It grows well, but 
will not bloom, except in the Summer. The house air is too 
dry for it. This Winter it is in the unheated attic, where it is 
doing well in the cool air. When set out in the garden in Sum- 
mer, every tip will root where it touches the soil. Thus new 
plants are easily obtained, and the sprays of coral-red flowers 
are a joy. 

The jasmines are a very satisfactory group. Jasminum 
rigidum is the most constant bloomer, with ovate, shiny 
green leaves, pink buds and white, fragrant flowers clustered 
at the ends of the branches. J. gracillimum is a climber, with 
hairy leaves. It has not bloomed freely. J. grandiflorum is erect 
in growth, with compound leaves and drooping branches, a 
delicate, graceful type, most fragrant of all the jasmines. I find 
it more sensitive to dry conditions than any other variety. A 
slight dryness at the roots will cause the leaves to dry and fall. 
J. illictfolium has thick, shiny leaves, like J. rigidum, but it is 
a climbing type, and a fairly constant bloomer. 

The Star, or Confederate jasmine, Trachelospermum jas- 
minoides, is a good house plant. It is a slender, hard-wooded 
climber, with glossy evergreen leaves and clusters of very 
fragrant white star-shaped flowers in the axils of the leaves. 
It grows best in a cool room and should not be over-watered 
in Winter. It is a native of China. 

The so-called night-blooming Jessamine is really Cestrum 
nocturnum, a slender shrub with glossy leaves and terminal 
clusters of small, creamy yellow flowers, very fragrant at 
night, but absolutely scentless during the day. This has 
bloomed freely from February on, but C. diurnum, which is 
fragrant by day, refuses to bloom. 

The Brazilian nightshade, Solanum seaforthianum, is a 
very satisfactory house plant, a woody climber with com- 
pound leaves and clusters of pale blue flowers which plainly 
show their kinship to the potato. §. wendlandi has much 
larger, handsomer blue flowers but it will not bloom indoors. 

There are many succulents in Florida gardens. The 
bryophyllums are well known in the North as Florida air 
plant. They have terminal panicles of pale green bell-shaped 
flowers. Kalanchoe daigremontanum is a stout plant, three feet 
tall, with very curious thick leaves, dark spotted and veined, 
the edges fringed with tiny plants which drop to the ground, 
rooting wherever they fall. K. tubiflora is tall and slender, 
unbranched, its tubular leaves dark spotted, bearing the young 
plant at the leaf tip. This variety has very handsome rose- 
colored bell-shaped flowers, but the plant must be starved and 
choked before it will bloom. These varieties which bear young 
plants on the leaves seldom bloom, for seed is not needed for 
propagation. K. fedtschenkoi has small, rounded leaves of 
gray, flushed with purple, sometimes spotted. 


—Bessie Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 
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Bells, and numerous other new 
things never before offered. 


Phlox Columbia is Wayside’s 
lovely pink petaled, profusive 
blooming new Phlox, which 
created such a stir 
last season. The pink 
is clear and brilliant. 
Blooms early and 
continues right up 
to frost. 


cern in this country, that han- 
dles their famous tested flower 
seeds. We carry an ample stock 
and orders can be filled promptly. 


Sutton seeds may cost a bit 
more, but you get not 
only the choicest new 
things, but seeds 
having highest germi- 
nation test. Figured 
on the number of 
sturdy plants you get 
they actually cost less. 

In our new Seed 
Catalog are also a 
fine assortment of 
our own hardy plant 
seeds, gathered 
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Send for the splen- 
did catalog of Sutton 
and Wayside Seeds. 
Contains many 
pages in full color. 
Descriptions can be 
depended on. 
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Patent No. 118 


New Pink Phlox Columbia. Single plants, 50¢ 
3 for $1.25 — 12 for $4.50. 





A Wayside Gardens 














19 28 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 


Owners: Elmer H. Schultz and J. J. Grullemans 
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en Wayside Catalog. Send for it in January. ‘ 
% Order 12 new pink Phlox Columbia—6 for | 
‘| wn garden —6 to send Aunt Mathilda. | 
‘ Nate patent label No. 118 to know it isthe =|. 
E Order bag of Wayside’s oun specially F 
o prepared Plant Food. Won't burn. Feeds SF 
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For our new hedge order Wayside’s new 
semi ever-green Barberry 
Patent label ho. 99. 
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CHRISTMAS PLANTS AFTER CHRISTMAS 


OST of the Christmas plants will keep in flower sev- 
M eral weeks if the conditions are favorable but cannot 
be expected to thrive where there is little moisture, 

where gas escapes or where the temperature goes above 75. 

The cyclamen is especially desirable for its long-keeping 
qualities. As fast as the flowers fade, they should be removed 
by giving them a jerk so as to break the stems at the base. 
Leaves that turn yellow should be taken off in the same way. 
The cyclamen needs an abundance of water all through the 
flowering season. When the last flower has gone, the amount 
of water can be gradually decreased until April or May, when 
the time will have arrived for repotting. 

All the old soil should be taken out of the pot and replaced 
with new soil, preferably a good mixture from a florist’s 
establishment. After danger of frost has passed, it is a good 
plan to set the cyclamen plant, pot and all, out of doors, leaving 
it until Autumn but not allowing it to be stinted for water. 
The second season’s flowers will be smaller but numerous. 

Azaleas largely disappeared after the Federal Horticultural 
Board at Washington prohibited their importation from Hol- 
land and Belgium, which countries formerly produced them 
by the thousand. Now American growers are gradually put- 
ting them on the market, although at higher prices. The 
azalea is a very satisfactory house plant and with proper care 
can be kept thriving for many years. It is a very thirsty plant 
and should be watered daily when kept in a warm room. 

Even after the blossoms have gone, water should be applied 
freely because it is then that the plant makes its buds for the 
next year. Like the cyclamen, it may be set in the open ground 
when Summer comes and kept there, perhaps in the shade of a 
tree, until Fall. Cared for in this way, azaleas will often grow 
into very large plants. 


It is not very feasible for the amateur to try to carry over 
poinsettias. These lovely plants can be cut back hard and 
dried off when a greenhouse is available, and then can be 
forced successfully the following Autumn. The plan is not 
readily carried out, however, in an ordinary living room, and 
the poinsettia may be set down, as a rule, as purely a holiday 
plant. 

Poinsettias frequently drop their leaves quickly after being 
taken into a living room from a florist’s establishment, al- 
though the modern varieties seem to suffer from this fault less 
than those sold a few years ago. Too little water or too much 
water is likely to cause dropping of the leaves. 

Not infrequently, plants are found with leaves and bracts 
drooping. This is not necessarily because the plants are dry. 
It often results from the chilling of the roots. The roots are 
very susceptible to cold, even though they are in earth and in 
pots. The best way to restore the plants when this condition 
exists is to set them in a pail or pan of warm water, deep 
enough to entirely cover the pot. The water should be almost 
hot—as warm at least as the hand can endure it. 

Jerusalem cherries are exceedingly susceptible to gas, so that 
they usually drop their foliage, and often their fruits, in 
rooms where even an infinitesimal amount of gas escapes into 
the air. When the surroundings are favorable, on the contrary, 
they will keep in good condition for many weeks. They, too, 
like an abundance of water, but as with all the plants men- 
tioned, must have good drainage. 

Of all the plants which may have been received as Christ- 
mas gifts, none will give more lasting satisfaction than the 
little orange trees. Oranges will remain on the plants for many 
months, perhaps for a year, and their bright, warm color 
never fails to attract attention. Sometimes the plants will also 
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seed annual 


Just released! Send for your copy today. 
Complete Annual with 20 pages of full color 
reproductions of rare Seeds, Bulbs and 
Plants. Many fine new varieties, introduced 
by us for the first time this year. 


Special $1. TIGRIDIAS Offer 
(Tiger Flower) 

A much improved strain of this 

lovelySummerblooming plant. 


Easy to grow as the Gladiolus. 
10 bulbs for $1. 


Send Coupon Below for Free Seed Annual 








Stumpp & Walter Co.. New York City 

Please send me 1936 Seed Annual—free RR 
FR ciincdtsncvsnuitimestanmneinenniaiionainmeedintn 
MIE. vnicsvnnscencsceucccsututsiigtiudentimmecannnaainits 
GR iviaditanrcdinesedacseneccntunann DD cacvvsicmmines 


Newark, N. J. 
Englewood, N. J. 
Hempstead, L. I. 


Branch Stores: 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Stamford, Conn. 


132-138 Church St. (Cor. Warren St.) 
} NEW YORK CITY 


Don't Let 
INSECT PESTS 


Ruin Your 


PLANTS 


Spray Now With 
Wiksons 
SCALE-O 


Rid your valuable plants 
of insects and scale and 
insure spring fullness and 
beauty by using Scale-O ; 
now! It is absolutely safe 
and produces results effec- 
tively and economically. 
Send for our free Scale-O 
folder, giving full details 
and valuable information 
on plant control. 


Cadoeiiit 


Dept. E-1 
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bloom, carrying both flowers and ripe fruits at the same time. 
If not kept too warm and watered frequently, but not over- 
watered, the dwarf oranges will prove a source of great 
delight. 

The type of Wintér-flowering begonias now being sold by 
the florists is an improvement over the Cincinnati type of a 
few years ago. The plants are rather more compact and the 
flowers last longer. The fact must be admitted, though, that 
these Winter-flowering begonias are not particularly satisfac- 
tory except for a very short time. They are lovely when in 
full bloom, but the flowers almost invariably drop quickly in 
spite of anything that can be done, although keeping the tem- 
perature fairly low is helpful. This does not apply, of course, 
to the small-flowering begonias, which have a very long 
blooming season. 
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The Clematis in Europe and America 


‘‘Clematis’’ by Ernest Markham and including a chapter by J. E. Spingarn. 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price $2.00. 


This is an English book and written for English conditions 
with the result that many of the cultural instructions cannot 
be followed implicitly in America. Nevertheless, there is much 
in the way of information which will be of value to American 
gardeners apart from Mr. Spingarn’s chapter, which deals 
wholly with the growing of the clematis in this part of the 
world. It is interesting to note that one clematis, Clematis 
florida, was exhibited in Boston as early as 1838. Some of the 
other varieties, C. patens, and C. lanuginosa, were shown a 
few years later. Francis Parkman, the historian and one-time 
president of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, exhibited 
C. jackmant in Boston in 1866, and immediately after a wave 
of interest in the large-flowered hybrids passed over the 
country. Some years later, one nurseryman listed 73 varieties 
of clematis, but the difficulties in growing many kinds soon 
dampened the enthusiasm of amateurs. 

Interest has been revived, however, and gardeners are be- 
ginning to grow kinds that were seldom seen in the past. 
C. paniculata was introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
seeds sent from Russia in 1877. Any variety of clematis which 
can be grown in England will be found hardy in Portland, 
Seattle and Vancouver. Tne large-flowered varieties do not 
thrive in California but do well in many eastern states. 

The clematis is a fastidious plant. Most kinds are lime- 
lovers and few will grow in a soil that is distinctly acid. In 
England, the clematis is used as a cut flower and is grown in 
pots and tubs, although in a small way. Gardeners will appre- 
ciate instructions which the book contains about the various 
methods of propagation used abroad and will be amazed at 
the large number of varieties listed in European catalogues. 
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Kunderd’s Glad:olus 
g Catalog for 1936 
Illustrated in Color. Send 
today for Bulbs and Book 
Entirely different—lists only 
“Fancy’’ Gladioli originated by 
Kunderd’s, the World’s Foremost 
Gladiolus Hybridizers. Famous 










ladioli are the finest that grew. 
Mail coupon; catalog sent FREE. 
Write today! 








_--—— 


A. E. KUNDERD INC., 107 Lincoln Way W., Goshen, Indiana 
(Please send me Kunderd’s 1936 Gladiolus Book Free. 
C] Inclosed find roc for 3 genuine Kunderd Gladioli. 


(STAMPS OR COIN) 
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STREET OR R. F. D.— ——--~— 
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NEW ENGLAND’S 


COLDEST NURSERY 
Offers for 1936 NURSERY 
700 varieties of REAL BROOKVILLE 


ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


At the Annual Show of 
American Rock Garden Society 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 16-18, 1935 


We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 








We exhibited in two classes Upright and Spreading 
25 varieties of Saxifrages 
24 varieties Native American Alpines Splendid for Specimens and 
After traveling 800 miles our plants Hedges 
WON FIRST in both classes 
America’s Finest Rock Garden SPECIMEN LILACS 
Catalog is FREE east of the In Over One Hundred Kinds 
Rockies 
10% discount on cash orders before PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
March 10 ROCK PLANTS 
Mitchell Nurseries, Inc. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 


CEDAR HILL 


Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 











ATTRACT THE WILD BIRDS 


y Feeding 
PERRY’S QUALITY 
BIRD SEED MIXTURE 
For Small and Large Birds. 


Blended according to the recom- 
mendations of the Northeastern 
Bird Banding Association. 


5 lbs. 75c, 10 Ibs. $1.25, 25 Ibs. $3.00 
Postage extra to your zone 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 











A COMPLETE STOCK OF 
—~s -_- 
lLime-Lested 


In our new Catalogue 


Send for our new catalog —lists hundreds 
of plants, trees, and shrubs tested in New 
England conditions. 


Plants — Planning — Planting — our -well- 
rounded service is always available without 
obligation to you. 


Ask for a Landscape Adviser to call. — 


BAY STATE 
NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 
North Abington & Framingham, Mass. 
MAAAAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upoa Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - + MASS. 


Bu rPpee’s 
Garden Book 


All the flowers and 
vegetables you would 
like to see growing in 
your garden—-read all about them 
in Burpee’s Garden Book for 1936. 
This valuable Book describes every 
flower and vegetable worth grow- 
ing—all the old favorites and all 
the best new‘ varieties. It is the 
most helpful Seed Catalog any 

gardener can have. Write today. 


BURPEE'S PETUNIAS 
Large-Flowered Bedding 


All best colors mixed, including the new mahogany- 
red Flaming Velvet, All- America Gold Medal Winner, 


















and other new colors. Special Mixture: full-size pkt 
postpaid for only 10¢. (Flaming Velvet, alone, pkt. 25c.) 


W. Atlee Burpee Co.,912 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
HTS ATT CRRA NRO 
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re stons GIANT 
i" SOXHEART 


The big tomato everybody is 
talking about. One of our 
best introductions. Distinc- 
tive shape and size. Out- 
. Standing variety. Giant of 
them all. Perfect in form 
and quality. Almost seed- 
less. Order now. Full size 
packet 19%c postpaid. 

NEW CATALOG with accurate 
FRE planting & spraying charts and 

easy cultural directions not 
found elsewhere. Don’t be limited to a small 
selection, but order from our large list of 
over 1100 of best old and many new varieties 
of vegetables and flowers. rite for this 
new EE book today. It’s different. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 
163 E. Spring St. 86th Year Columbus, Ohio 














Rare English 
Flower Seeds 


1936 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,769 different 
kinds of flower seeds described, including 
an up-to-date collection of Delphiniums, 
Liliums and Lupines, also a large selection 
of Herbaceous, Rock Plants and Shrub 
seeds Free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
IPSWICH ENGLAND 


S TO p Being Bothered 

By Dogs and Cats 
Protect evergreens and other plants from 
that damaging dog nuisance. 


DOG-0O-WAY 
REG.IN U.S. PAT. OFFICE 
KEEPS DOGS AND CATS AWAY 
Non-poisonous to pets. plants and people. 
Readv-to-use powder 
Large sifter top can 35c 
3 cans $1.00—postpaid 
P. W. RHOADES 
SOUTH SUDBURY 











MASS. 





Meney-Making Opportunity 
Represent Holland Bulb Concern 
Take orders for our Top-Size Dutch Bulbs. Liberal 
Commissioas, Monthly and Seasonal Bonus Awards. 
Some representatives booked as high as $200.00 
to $400.00 a month in 1935. Write us for details 
of this meney-making plan. 

VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
BOX 28 BABYLON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Frem Grower Direct to Consumer 








Attract your feathered friends by this window feeder. 


To be fastened to window ledge. Made of white 
pine stained brown; copper nails used. Size 24”x 
11” wide; price $3 postpaid. Write for circular. 


THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 


1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 





EVERGREENS, Deciduous 


Trees and Flowering Shrubs 
(Quality considered) in Large Quan- 
tities can be purchased from us More 
Reasonably than anywhere else. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
(Established 1878) 
50 Chu:ch Street New York City 


75c each prepaid 3 for $2.00 
For Bluebirds, Wrens, Titmice, 
Nuthatches, Downy Woodpeckers 
and Robins in Brown and Green. 
Meney Back If Not Satisfied 
WM. MEYER, Souderton, Pa. 
Township Line Road 
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PHLOX AND HONESTY COMBINED 


WO recent articles in Horticulture by Frank A. Waugh, 

Massachusetts, on October 1, and Mary Louisa Hellings, 
New Jersey, on November 1, on the native blue phlox divari- 
cata, indicate the widespread interest taken in this beautiful 
plant. Both of these articles are so full of information and 
valuable directions for growing it by these experienced grow- 
ers that all can benefit by them. Those who have it can 
improve and add to it, and those who do not will acquire it 
to their endless satisfaction and joy. I call it my phlox serene. 

I grow mine with Lunaria biennis as a background. I 
noticed some years ago that my honesty (as I like to call it) 
growing in another part of my garden, flowered simultane- 
ously with the phlox and the length of blooming time was 
of the same duration. I therefore sowed some seeds of the 
honesty in a row back of the phlox, which is also in a row 
about two feet wide and 15 feet long in a porch corner, where 
it gets the morning sun. Of course, I had to wait a year for the 
honesty to bloom, it being biennial. Ever since, however, I 
am careful to sow the seeds annually in early Spring and 
always have it coming along and flowering every year. The 
pure white of the honesty, irregular in height, and the ex- 
quisite blue of the phlox makes the most beautiful picture 
imaginable. One must always have seeds of the white-bloom- 
ing honesty for the contrast. 

Later, when the honesty has turned yellow and dry, it can 
be cut off at the root and stripped of its seeds, leaving the 
beautiful pearly hearts on the stems. They make excellent 
Winter bouquets, as many gardeners and the florists already 
know. 


Narberth, Pa. —Mrs. John W. Hutchison. 


GERMINATING CAMELLIA SEEDS 


HILE on a trip south this Fall, I was privileged to visit 

one of the old plantations in the Charleston, S. C., area. 
The owner was kind enough to permit me to gather a number 
of Camellia japonica seeds, which were ripening at the time. 
I brought them home and planted them in a seed pan filled 
with a light compost, principally peat moss and sand. The 
pan was placed in a shady place in a cool greenhouse. My 
intention was to simulate as nearly as possible the natural 
conditions of soil, moisture and temperature under which the 
parent plants were growing. Hottes reports them as germinat- 
ing in four to six weeks, so when nothing happened in a 
month, I investigated and found that all of the seeds had 
rotted. 

I had still a few seeds left, which had not been planted with 
the original batch. I cracked the outer coat. Then they were 
planted about one-fourth of an inch deep in pure sand in a 
cutting box. They were examined at weekly intervals and in 
two weeks showed signs of germination; in three weeks, they 
were definitely showing signs of growth; and in a month, a 
single root was projected downward about an inch, and the 
seed leaves were developing. They were then potted up indi- 
vidually in two-and-one-half-inch pots—in a sand and peat- 
moss composition, and now show every sign of progressing 
favorably. The cutting box was in full sunlight and very 
little water was given. 

—J. Roy W. Barrette. 


Lansdowne, Penna. 


MEALY BUGS ON HOUSE PLANTS 


FTER fighting mealy bugs with various insecticides, I 
have gone back to first principles and clean my coleus 

of the pests by using sharp sprays of cold water. Spray the 
plant every day for ten days or two weeks and you will con- 
quer them. Use a fine spray or the tender leaves will be torn. 
An inexpensive bath spray attached to the faucet will answer 
well. Watch the axils of the leaves, as well as the under sides 
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JUST THE VERY 
CHOICEST IN SEEDS 


I T will be well worth- 
while to send for our 
1936 catalogue which is 
now ready. Profusely 
and beautifully illus- 
trated in colour. 


Contains everything 
usually grown and also 
all the newest novelties 
which have been tested 
and proved practical in 
this country. 


HOSEA WATERER 
715 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILA., PA. EST. 1892 














ane erg yoo illustrated 
is world-famed as the outstanding 
home garden catalog. Illustrates 
240 different flowers in true color 
and lists 2164 varieties of annuals, 
perennials, roses, water lilies and 
ladioli. Also includes the tender, 
nely flavored, table quality vege- 
tables. Full cultural instructions 
prepared by practical gardening 
experts. Contains pictures, prices 
and descriptions of everything the 
home gardener needs or desires. 
Special Offer: 

Ghanigets Yellow Supreme 
Its 3-inch Flowers have broad 
frilled petals of rich creamy yel- 
low, loosely arranged like a giant 
carnation, and with a mild honey 
fragrance. Generous packet 10 





Marigold 
cents. Catalog sent with marigold yellow i 
or alone, free. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, + ’ 
ew 


10 W. Randolph St., Chicago 47 Barclay E) 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 


For $2.00 Prepaid, we will ship 4 
each, large gladiolus bulbs correctly 
labeled as follows: 

AIDA MAID OF ORLEANS 
ANNIE LAURIE MAROCCO 

CHAS. DICKENS MINUET 

E. I. FARRINGTON PRINCE A sad INDIA 
HALLOWEEN PICARD 

MRS. P. W. SISSON VANITY PAIR 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 1936 CATALOG 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Burpee’s 
Sweet 


Peas 
6 PKTS. for 25c 


(Regular Value 60c) 


A lovely coilection of six 
beautiful named Sweet Peas 
including King White, Mar- 
garet Atiee Impreved (rose- 
ink), Fiery Cross (scarlet-cerise), 
rilliant Rose, Powerscourt (lavender), 
and Blue Bird (mid-blue). Special Offer: One full- 
size separate pkt. each of these six choice Sweet Peas 
(value 60c) sent postpaid for only 25c. Burpee’s New 
Garden Book FREE. Write for your Book today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 574 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


ROCK GARDEN SEEDS 


| | From Far Places 


Likely largest American list of un- 
DEPT. B 


York 















usual alpines, and rare rock garden 
perennials. Also seeds of wildlings for 
naturalizing. Unique descriptive cat- 
alog of some 2000 kinds, on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


MERCHANTVILLE. NEW JERSEY 


SIX PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, as ollows: 
Herbs: How to grow them and use them 75c 
Garden Club Programs 50c 
Begonias and Their Culture 
House Plants and How to Grow Them 25c 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow in 

nt a in.s cin &6ao6 6s 44094 O86 08 25c 
Grape Culture 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 
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A sensational a ongete you 
to prove for yourself that Burpee’s 
Seeds are the best that grow. ozs. 
Here is an unusual bargain.. . 
A 45c¢ Value for 10¢ , 
We will send you one ounce each 
of two of Burpee’s best Beets— i 
Detroit Dark Red and Crosby's ee 
Egyptian (regular value 45e) Re: 
postpaid for only 10c. Don’t miss aoe 
this offer. Send dime today. or ee 
BURPEE'S SEED 
CATALOG FREE 
Describes every flower and vege- 
table worth growing. Hundreds 
of illustrations. A valuable book 
sent free. Write for it today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
214 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 





ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- | 


mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. Jd. 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














“(Haseeeen the occasion, say 
it with “Flowers”—corsages for deb 
and matron — arrangements for 
home or hostess and the convales- 
cent — made happy with your 
thoughtfulness. Orchids for you. 


BUTTERWORTHS 
Phone 3533 FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


West Hill Nurseries 


Grape Vine Specialists 


BOX 16 FREDONIA, N. Y. 


Over 60 vars. of Grapes, including those wonderful 
new introductions for the table: Fredonia, Golden 
Muscat, Ontario, Sheridan, Urbana, 
500 vars. fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, etc. 
State inspected. True to name, size and quality 
as represented. OUR 60th YEAR. CATALOG FREE. 


The “House of Quality 


invites your consideration of its 
CHOICE QUALITY STOCK. None 
better anywhere. 

CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 


BLUE PRIMROSE SEED 


OZON; rod aman type. 
QUEEN OF HEAVEN; acaulis type. 


50c per packet; 3 for $1.25 


Our 1936 catalog lists many rare seeds as 
well as more than 1000 pace pramte, 
bulbs and shrubs. FREE. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 


Tested Seeds 
PETER HENDERSON & C8. 


35 Cortlandt Street 
New York City 




















Rare Hardy Plants 


Ask for Catalogue 
VAN DER VOET NURSERY 


158 Williams Street Taunton, Mass. 











OREGON | 








Portland. | 
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for the white cottony insects which suck the life from the | 


lant. 
. This cold-water treatment is also good to rid plants of 
aphis, or of mite, which may be suspected if the leaves are 
crumpled or wrinkled. The mite is too small to see without 
a glass, but spray faithfully with cold water and you will be 
rewarded by new leaves of smooth green. Do not set plants 
back in a sunny window after spraying, or the wet foliage 
will be blistered by the heat of the sun. 
—Bessie Buxton. 

Peabody, Mass. 





Toy balloons are useful for carrying slips and cuttings 


TOY BALLOONS IN THE GARDEN 


N MANY occasions flowers, slips and other special 
growths are necessarily carried for some distance and 
over a period of time. A neat protection for the ends can be 
provided by a common, very inexpensive long toy balloon, as 
shown above. Moist cotton or cloth should first be dropped 
into the improvised holder. Cut the stem ends at an angle and 
slip them in with the sloping part on the outside. This will 
prevent an accidental puncture of the rubber. 
—Frank W. Bentley, Jr. 


Missouri Valley, Iowa. 


GOOD VIOLAS FOR THE MID-WEST 


HE intense heat of mid-Summer, coupled with low hu- 

midity makes the successful growing of violas in the Mid- 
west a very difficult task. During the past six years ten of the 
leading varieties have been tried. Viola tricolor nigra is by far 
the most usable and interesting. Though the individual flow- 
ers are small, this disadvantage is more than offset by prolific 
bloom, persistence from year to year and intensity of color 
markings. Planted on a shaded, northward-facing slope, it 


never fails to appear each Spring and produces quantities of , 


flowers well into mid-Summer. 

Many seeds fall to the ground and some germinate imme- 
diately, to produce plants which bloom in the Fall. Other 
seeds develop into small plants before Winter comes; these 
plants winter over perfectly without protection and give a 
new crop of flowers the following Spring. Some seeds may lie 
dormant during the cold months to germinate in the Spring. 

There has been no dearth of new plants; in fact, an over- 
abundance is the more usual condition. V. floridine is also 
found to seed itself in a similar fashion, but so few seedlings 
grow to maturity that there is no comparison between it and 
V. tricolor nigra. One of the surprising things in the case of 
V. tricolor nigra is the fact that there are almost no variations 
among the thousands of seedlings and no apparent reversions 
to wilder, less desirable types. Practically every seedling comes 
true. 

—J. H. Hanley. 
Urbana, III. 
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Have an Herb Garden in 


Your Home 
The Window-sill Box 


A metal tray fits any window. Six fragrant 
herbs in 3” pots. Tray and pots painted ivory. 








Complete for $3.75 
If shipped add 25 cents for special packing 
Express collect 
OLIVE BELCHES 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Framingham Centre Mass. 


Robert Wayman 
IR ISES 
lauietieds 


1200 
It is my aim to supply flower lov- 
ers with world’s finest Iris at rea- 
sonable prices. Over 25 years’ experience. 
OBERT WAYMAN 
Baysipe, L. I., N. Y. 









Box B 


RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS and AZALEAS 


Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Elevation 4,000 feet 


LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 
Address: L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 


Catalog upon request Augusta, Georgia 








TREE MOVING 


Tree Pruning Cavity Repair 


Satisfactory work at a 
reasonable cost. 
WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
BROOKLINE MASS. 


Asp. 4204-4205 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





HARDWOOD ASHES: Very best grade. 
100 lbs. $1.15. Thomas Bluem, Iron Moun- 
tain, Michigan. 


BABY EVERGREENS, perennials, wind- 
break trees, small fruits, rare flower and 
bulb seeds. Illustrated catalogue. Ransom 
Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





Position wanted: Graduate of Stockbridge 
School of Agriculture at Massachusetts 
State College wants position in nursery, 
private estate or park. Specialized educa- 
tion in horticulture and several years’ expe- 
rience. Age 25, single, but can fill position 
requiring married man. Best of references. 
Address J. W. B., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





First class estate superintendent: Capable 
and competent in every branch of agricul- 
ture, horticulture and floriculture. 25 years 
of excellent references. Address O. H. B., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








Superintendent or gardener: American, age 
835, married, no children. College trained in 
landscape gardening, plus eleven years’ 
practical experience in executing landscape 
work artistically and efficiently. Under- 
stands care of trees and woodland and gen- 
eral maintenance of an estate. References. 
= W. 8S., Care of “Horticulture,’”’ Boston, 
ass, 





Horticultural or landscape work wanted by 
young woman. Graduate of three year course 
of horticulture, Studley College, ee: 
graduate of three year course of Landscape 
Architecture, Lowthorpe School, Groton, 
Mass.; two years’ experience with nursery 
as landscape architect and horticultural ad- 
viner. M. 8,, Care of “‘Horticulture,’”’ Boston, 
Mass, 





Superintendent’s position wanted: Scotch 
American. Has had over 80 years’ experi- 
ence in all branches of horticulture and 
agriculture in Britain and America. J.B.E., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURE 


15 








A Class in 


Practical Horticulture 
Conducted by 


MRS. JULIA A. LATIMER 
of Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Beginning at 2:30 P.M., Tuesday, 
January 14, and continuing on 


OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Landscaping and 


Horticultural Course 


Beginning January 7th at 3 p.m. and 
continuing every Tuesday thereafter 
for seven consecutive weeks, Miss 


Helen Swift Jones and Mr. Leonard 


Barron will conduct this course. Free 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | THE PENNSYLVANEA 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Organized November 24, 1827 


1936 Lectures 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SPECIAL LECTURES ON PLANT 
MATERIAL 


Tuesdays—! 1 A.M. 
January 7, 14, 21, 28; February 4 


(Subscription Price $2.50-—Open to All) 


HORTICULTURAL LECTURES— 








Tuesdays for eight weeks to members; $5.00 to non-members. illustrated 
Tuesdays—3 P.M. 
at January 7, 21; February 4, 18; March 3 


MONTHLY MEETING 
January | 5th — 2:30 p.m. 
"Rare Plants for American Gardens," 
by B. Y. Morrison (Slides) 
| Tuesdays—8 P.M. 


January 7, 21; February 4, 18; March 3 
(Enrollment Fee $1.00—Open to All) 


(Free to Members of the Society) 


HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON | 
Charge to Members $4.00 | 
Charge to Non-Members $5.00 


PRACTICAL GARDEN TALKS 


(Sponsored by the Philadelphia Branch, 
National Association of Gardeners) 








EVENING LECTURE 
January | 6th — 8:30 p.m. 


"Modern Gardens," by Richardson Wright 


Burpee’s New 


Snapdragons 


RUST-PROOF 
PKT. only 10° 


Tall, giant-flowering Snapdragons. 
A new strain bred for resistance to 
Rust. Special mixture of many love- 
ly colors. Full-size packet (regular 
value 20c) postpaid only 10c. 


Collection of 5 Separate Colors 


Crimson, White, Pink Shades, Yel- 
i tow, lovely Copper Shades. 5 full- 
? size packets (1 each of the 5 colors, 
. value $1.25) postpaid $1.00. Burpee’s 

m Seed Catalog Free. Write for copy. 


For additional information and for tickets, 
apply to The Secretary, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 


For additional information, address 


THE SECRETARY 























FRUITING SHRUBS IN CONNECTICUT 


READ with much interest the article on “‘Hollies’” by Mr. 
Doran. I have a half dozen Ilex opaca—nearly two feet 
tall—-which have survived the past two severe Winters with- 
out protection. I have them in rather an acid soil, and they 
have grown very slowly. I had been told not to use fertilizer 
of any kind. Last Summer a relative from South Carolina saw 
them and remarked, “‘I’ll tell you where they grow the best 
and fruit the heaviest down home—right beside the hog 
pens.”’ I then mulched heavily with weil-rotted cow manure, 
and new growth started soon after. 

PO Ta Fagg 2 | Our native I, verticillata with deep golden yellow fruit, is 
| not mentioned. It is rare but obtainable. One of mine has 

npr et orang | many fruits remaining—not a leaf. The berries are slightly 

OF | larger than those of my red-fruited plants. 

aur toe | Aronia arbutifolia is still hanging loaded with its beautiful 

_ berries and well worth growing for its spicy flowers in the 


Winter Term in Boston Starts Jan- : ‘ 
sary Otome Sete. Boring ond Sat Spring. The tendency of the bush to sucker is easily kept 
under control. 


Terms in Groton. John Parker, 8.B., 
ee a 
eet, Boston. e for Catalog. 
| —Theodore Clapp. 
UNIQUE CATALOG Windsor Locks, Conn. 
The World’s Rarest Seeds 
| | Likely largest offering of really rare 


More than 1000 
species and varieties of 


ROCK AND ALPINE 
PLANTS 


listed in our catalogue on 
how to have 
CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN 
THE ROCK GARDEN 
Write us about your rock garden 
problems. Maybe we can help. 
Scientific advice freely given on 
selecting rock plants which will 
thrive in the different climatic con- 
ditions throughout the country. 


CRONAMERE ALPINE 
NURSERIES, INC. 
Shore Road 
Greens Farms Connecticut 
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HAN TON 

AN INVISIBLE GLOVE 

GARDENING and HOUSEWORK 

you can enjoy 
Without fear of soiled or stained hands 
Protection Against: Poison Ivy, Irritating 
Plants, Garden Stains, Housework Hands. 
Excellent for Burns—Write for Circular to 
THE HANToN COMPANY 

Box 142-K Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Discounts to Garden Clubs—-Agents wanted 
2 oz. bottle 50 cents 8 oz. bottle $1.00 


Peata> ies 


None More Bulk 
50 bales $1.60 bale 25 bales $1.65 bale 
10 bales $1.75 bale lbale $2 50 bale 











COMING EXHIBITIONS 


March 14-22. Baltimore,Md. National Flower and Garden Show con- 
ducted by the Society of American Florists and Ornamental Horti- 
culturists at the Fifth Regiment Armory. 

March 16-21. New York, N. Y. The 23rd Annual International 
Flower Show at Grand Central Palace. 


flower seeds. It lists the unusual, but 
only the unusual that is good. Gives 
requirements and cultures, a work 
of reference. Write Dept. B for your 
copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE, MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 











March 21-29. Chicago, Ill. Garden Club of Illinois Show at the Navy 
FEED the BIRDS ier. . None Better 
Try Beginner’s Luck. 


- ; 4 I 
pi ange ten ie March 23-28. Boston, Mass. Annual Spring Flower Show of the 





full of Packard Bird 
Food, all for $1 postpaid. 
WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 WASHINGTON STREET 
CANTON, MASS. 





Massachusetts Horticultural Society in Mechanics Building. 
March 23-28. Philadelphia, Penna. Annual Spring Flower Show at 
the Commercial Museum. 


April 2-5. Oakland, Calif. Seventh Annual Spring Garden Club Show 
in the new Exhibition Building. 


Cow or Sheep Manure, Bone Meal 
10 bags $2.00 bag 1 bag $2.50 bag 
Grass Seeds 
E. L. SHUTE & CO. 
LINE LEXINGTON, PA. LEXINGTON 210 
PHILA. PHONE, CHESTNUT HILL 5454 














Burpee’s New Flowers 
Outstanding Novelties for 1936 


Here are the best of the magnificent new flowers for 1936. The most gorgeous, color- 
ful flowers you ever have had can grace your garden this Summer if you take advan- 
tage of the special offers made on this page. 


4 NEW RUFFLED SWEET PEAS 


Burpee’s new Giant Ruffled Sweet Peas are distinguished by the double appearance and extra frilli- 
ness of the large wavy flowers. Borne in lovely four-flowered sprays. These beautiful Sweet Peas are 


Ruffled Exquisite 


Sweet Pea 


Burpee’s Double Nasturtium 


ARCTOTIS GIANT HYBRIDS 


Very large, Daisy-like flowers in many shades of bronze, 
reds, yellows, mauve, white, etc. Pkt. 25c postpaid. 


PHLOX ART SHADES 


Phlox Drummondii Gigantea. Giant flowers 1% to 1% ins. 
across. Wonderful range of soft pastel and art shades. 
Award of Merit, All-America Selections, Pkt. 25c postpaid. 


Phlox Art Shades 


Burpee’s originations. 


RUFFLED EXQUISITE 


Absolutely distinctive in the color of its scintillating 
salmon-cerise with a glow of stronger salmon in the 
standards. Largest size flowers. 

Pkt. of 20 seeds, 25c postpaid 


RUFFLED BLUE 


seautifully ruffled and duplexed mid-blue flowers, 


RUFFLED MAUVE 


Lovely flowers of rich, pleasing clear mauve. Lighter 
shading towards the edge of the standards and wings 
and in the extreme rufflings. 

Pkt. of 20 seeds, 25c postpaid 


RUFFLED PURPLE 


Rich glowing purple further enlivened by a sheen of 
coppery rose on both standard and wings. Especially 
gorgeous under artificial light. 


shading from deep in the center to slightly lighter at 
edge of standard. Pkt. of 20 seeds, 25c postpaid 


FLAMING VELVET PETUNIA 


Rich, deep, mahogany red. Gold Medal Winner, All-America Selections 
for 1936. Pkt. 25c postpaid. 


o NEW DOUBLE 
NASTURTIUMS 


Semi-Dwarf or Gleam Type 


Five beautiful new colers. Giant double and semi-double sweet- 
scented flowers on long stems well above the foliage. 


SUN GLEAM 


Brilliant lemon-yellow; most sweetly scented of all double nasturtiums. 
An outstanding new flower for 1936. Pkt. of 20 seeds, 25c postpaid. 


SUPREME 


The clear salmon-cerise color makes Supreme most attractive and the 
sweet fragrance is quite pronounced. Pkt. of 20 seeds. 35c postpaid. 


MOONBEAM 


Beautiful soft primrose sweet-scented. Sure to be a favorite among the 
new nasturtiums. Pkt. of 20 seeds, 25c postpaid. 


BURPEE’S DOUBLE MAHOGANY 


Sweet-scented flowers ofy rich mahogany color. The brilliancy, often 
lacking in dark-colored flowers, makes these most alluring. 
Pkt. of 20 seeds, 35c postpaid. 


BURPEE’S DOUBLE SCARLET 


One of the most brilliant shades in the double nasturtium class. 
Pkt. of 30 seeds, 25c postpaid. 


1 Full-Size Packet of Each of the 5 Separate Colors above 
(Regular Value $1.45) Postpaid for only $1.00 


Burpee’s DWARF Double Nasturtiums 


Globe Type Dwarf Plants 
Giant Double and Semi-Double Flowers 


BURPEE’S DWARF GOLDEN GLOBE 
Award of Merit, All-America Selections 


Exquisite golden yellow blooms, very sweet-scented. 
Pkt. of 40 seeds, 25c postpaid. 


BURPEE’S SCARLET GLOBE 
Sweet-scented flowers of fiery scarlet. Pkt. of 20 seeds, 35c postpaid. 


BURPEE’S DWARF GIANTS 


Profusely-blooming flowers of many gorgeous colors and sweet fragrance. 
Ideal for borders, pots, rock gardens, bedding, and for cutting. 
Pkt. of 25 seeds, 25c postpaid. 


ee me 


MARIGOLD HARMONY 


Gorgeous blooms with cushion-like center of fluted, deeply cut golden 
orange petals and several rows of reddish brown outer petals. 


Pkt. 25c postpaid. 
COSMOS SENSATION 


Early-blooming. Giant flowers, 4 to 6 ins. across, ~ ht pink and 
white. Award of Merit, All-America Selections 1936. Pkt. 85¢ postpaid. 


VERBENA FLORADALE BEAUTY 


Huge trusses of extra-large florets in shades from bright rose-pink to 
deep rose-red. Pkt. 25c postpaid. 


YOUR CHOICE ANY 5 PACKETS OFFERED ON 
THIS PAGE FOR ONLY $1.00. MORE THAN 5 
MAY BE PURCHASED AT 20c EACH. 


Pkt. of 20 seeds, 25c postpaid 


Flaming V elvet Petunia 


Gold Medal Winner, All-America 
Selections 1936 


Marigold Harmony 


Burpee’s Seed Catalog 
FREE Read all about the flowers 

and vegetables you would 
like to see in your garden. Describes 
every variety worth growing. The finest 
help any gardener can have. Write for 
FREE copy. ‘ 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


919 BURPEE BLDG. 


PHILADELPHIA 





